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RICHARD BARNFIELD, MARLOWE, AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 

In his address “To the curteous Gentle- 
men Readers,” prefixed to his ‘Cynthia,’ 
which appeared in 1595, Barnfield informs us 
that the poem was his “second fruites,” his 
first being ‘The Affectionate Shepheard,’ 
printed in November, 1594, when he was 
only about twenty years of age. He is care- 
ful to lay stress on these facts, because two 
other “books” had appeared anonymously and 
had been ascribed to him. These “books” 
were, according to his statement, too well 
known to need naming; and he disowned 
them, not because they were “dislik’t,” but 
because he did not wish to have his name 
used in connexion with the work of other 
writers. Some have thought that the books 
alluded to are ‘Greenes Funeralls,’ 1594, and 
‘Orpheus his Journey to Hell, 1595. But, 
as has been pointed out, the latter poem 
could hardly have been in Barnfield’s mind 
at the time he published his ‘Cynthia,’ for it 
was not registered in the Stationers’ books 
till 26 August, 1595, or more than six months 
after ‘Cynthia,’ which was registered in 
January of the same year. However, it 
seems quite certain that, whatever books are 
referred to, they contained matter resembling 


* Eros’ and * Anteros’— Painted and En- | 


Flower Game— Books on Manners, Xc. | 


Barnfield’s ‘ Affectionate Shepheard,’ and that 
| the coincidences of phrasing and other like- 
| nesses in the three “ books” caused critics of 
the time to believe that Barnfield was respon- 
sible for each of them. It is also certain 
from Barnfield’s preface that he had produced 
no writing of any kind previous to the pub- 
lication of his ‘Affectionate Shepheard.’ 
What book or books, then, did Barnfield 
refer to, and what ground had contem- 
porary critics for believing him to be their 
| author ? 

It is a remarkable fact that whole passages 
of ‘ The Affectionate Shepheard’ are written 
in seeming imitation of isolated passages of 
Marlowe's tragedy of ‘Dido’; and that it 
repeats, except for a small verbal change, a 
whole line of the same author’s ‘ Edward IL,’ 
The passages in ‘Dido’ and ‘Edward IL’ 
exhibit a very peculiar and dainty style, and 
this style is precisely that of Marlowe’s 
beautiful song “ Come live with me and be my 
love.” If one were content to limit the inquiry 
| to ‘Dido,’ or did not know that Barnfield’s 
poem repeats the language and sentiments 
of other pieces known to have been written 
by Marlowe, it would naturally be supposed 
that Barnfield had seen and been impressed 
by what he had read of the unfinished 
tragedy ; but a wider view of the subject 
would, I think, inevitably lead to one of 
two conclusions: (1) Either Marlowe and 
Barnfield borrowed from a common source, 
or (2) Marlowe wrote a poem in elaboration 
of his song “Come live with me,” &c., and 
Barnfield imitated it. 

I elect to believe that the latter is the 
correct conclusion ; for I have yet to learn that 
the style of Marlowe's song is borrowed from 
another writer. Its popularity with contem- 
poraries is an argument in favour of the 
freshness of its vein at the time it appeared ; 
and it is well known that it had a host of 
imitators, amongst them being Donne and 
Herrick. It is said, too, that the poem 
attracted the attention of no less a personage 
than Sir Walter Raleigh, who is credited 
with writing the reply to it which appeared 
in ‘ England’s Helicon,’ 1600, 

Brietly, then, I believe that Marlowe wrote 
a poem in elaboration of his song ; that he 
utilized its materials in his plays, especially 
in ‘Dido’; and that Barnfield copied from 
this poem, which has been lost or remains 
unidentified. 

Barnfield, like all, or nearly all, other 
writers of his time, was very imitative, and 
he was not only an ardent disciple of Edmund 
Spenser, to whom he admits his obligations, 
but he pilfered rather freely from Shake- 
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speare’s ‘Venus’ and ‘Lucrece.’ Those 
who run may read Spenser frequently in 
Barnfield; but his obligations to Shake- 
speare apparently have escaped notice, and 
therefore | shall draw attention to some of his 
borrowings in this paper. Hence Barnfield, 
who copied and imitated Spenser and Shake- 
speare, would be likely to copy Marlowe. In 
any case he borrowed from somebody por- 
tions of the material he uses in ‘ The Affec- 
tionate Shepheard,’ and in doing so he 
exactly repeats Marlowe's plays, which, of 
course, were in existence at least twelve 
months before Barnfield began to write. 

To return to Barnfield’s preface to his 
‘Cynthia,’ he there also informs us that ‘The 
Affectionate Shepheard’ is but an imitation 
of Virgil's Eclogue IL., to Alexis. But if the 
reader compares Barnfield and Virgil he will 
find that beyond the conceit of describing 
the love of an old man for a youth there is 
little in the two pieces to suggest imita- 
tion. Indeed, if Barnfield had entitled his 
»oem “Come live with me and be my love,” | 
- would have described it accurately ; for 
the theme he handles was not uncommon at | 
the time, and the reference to Virgil seems | 
far-fetched. 

The youth of Barnfield’s poem is named 
Ganymede. Is not it a little singular that | 
portions of this poem should follow speeches | 
in ‘Dido’ addressed to another Ganymede, | 
the beloved of Jupiter ? 

Jupiter. From Juno’s bird I'll pluck her spotted 

pride, 
To make thee fans wherewith to cool thy face. 
* Dido,’ Dyce, p. 251, col. 2. 
With Pheenix’ feathers shall thy face be fann’d, 
Cooling those cheeks, that being cool’d wax red, 
Like lillies in a bed of roses shed. 
‘The Aff. Shep.,’ Arber, p. 14. 
The last line of Barnfield is stolen from 
Spenser, 
And in her cheekes the vermeill red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lillies shed. 
* Faerie Queene,’ book ii. canto iii. stanza 22. 

Again, Barnfield’s old man promises his 
Ganymede many gaudy toys and other 
things 
If thou wilt be my boy, or else my bride. 

Arber, p. 14. 
The line, of course, recalls the burden of 
Marlowe's song, as it also does the following : 

Ganymede. 1 would have a jewel for mine ear, 
And a fine brooch to put in my hat, 

And then I'll hug with you an hundred times. 

Jupiter. And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou wilt 

be my love. 


* Dido,’ Dyce, p. 252, col. 1. 
It is possible, then, that this poem which I 


suppose Marlowe to have written was similar 


in theme to that of Barnfield’s, and that its 


youth was named Ganymede. Moreover, it 
is probable that Marlowe may have written 
it as a preparatory exercise for ‘ The Tragedy 
of Dido.’ 

I ‘will again compare Barnfield with 
* Dido,’ and leave the reader who is interested 
in following out such resemblances to a 
perusal of the play and the poem ; for he 
will find much more in them than I can find 
space to tell. 

The Nurse in ‘Dido’ wheedles the young 
Ascanius into following her by her enticing 


| description of the orchard attached to her 


house :— 
I have an orchard that hath store of plums, 
Brown almonds, services, ripe figs, and dates, 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges ; 
A garden where are bee-hives full of honey, &c. 

* Dido,’ p. 269, col. 2, 


| Then would I lead thee to my pleasant bower 


Fill’d full of grapes, of mulberries, and cherries ; 
Then shouldst thou be my wasp or else my bee. 


Or if thou dar’st to climb the highest trees 
For apples, cherries, medlars, pears, or plums, 
Nuts, walnuts, filberts, chestnuts, services, 
rhe hoary peach, when snowy winter cones ; 
I have fine orchards full of mellowed fruit. 
Arber, pp. 8 and 9. 
Again, note how Barnfield and Marlowe 
describe a grove or arbour :— 
Venus. Now is he fast asleep ; and in this grove, 
Amongst green brakes, Ill lay Ascanius, 
And strew him with sweet-smelling violets, 
Blushing roses, purple hyacinths : 
These milk-white doves shall be his centronels, &c. 
* Dido,’ p. 259, col. 2. 
And in the swelt’ring heat of summer-time, 
would make cabinets for thee, my love ; 
Sweet-smelling arbours made of eglantine 
Should be thy shrine, and I would be thy dove. 
Cool cabinets of fresh green laurel-boughs 
Should shadow us, o’er-set with thick-set yews. 
Arber, p. 8 
As a matter of fact, Barnfield’s poem re- 
peatedly reminds one of Marlowe's song and 
play ; and in the following instance it copies, 
or nearly copies, a remarkably fine line of 
the opening scene of ‘ Edward IT.’:— 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 
Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, &e. 
Dyce, p. 184, col. 1. 
[ would put amber bracelets on thy wrists, 
Crownets of pearl about thy naked arms, &c. 
Arber, p. 8 
A few lines further on Barnfield has 
And when it pleaseth thee to walk abroad, &c., 
which looks like a mere repetition of the 
. 
first line just quoted from ‘ Edward IL.’ And 
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so on throughout the poem we constantly 
meet with conceits and phrases that can be 
found in almost the same form scattered 
throughout Marlowe’s work. In ‘Tambuar- 
laine,’ for instance, is the following :— 
Tamb. Like to Flora in her morning’s pride, 
Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 
Rain’st on the earth resolvéd pearl in showers. 
Part 1, V. i. p. 32, col. 2 
Compare with ‘Cynthia ’:— 
And raining down resolvéd pearls in showers. 
Arber, p. 49. 
The whole of such passages in Marlowe are 
in the same vein, and they stand out clearly 
from their contexts, just as if they had once 
formed part of a poetical composition re- 
sembling the ‘ Fragment’ which Dyce quotes 
from ‘England’s Parnassus’ in Marlowe's 
‘Works,’ p. 382, and which was attributed to 
Marlowe by the author of the anthology. 
They seem to have been copied into the plays 
to give colour and tone to the speeches. It 
seems to me, then, that Barnfield copied his 
bits of Marlowe from a lost poem by the 


latter, written in elaboration of the song | 
“Come live with me,” &c., and that this poem | 
may be the one that is partly known to us| 
under the name of ‘A Fragment.’ Con-| 
sequently, the * Fragment’ is, perhaps, only | 
a portion of one of the books disowned by 
Barnfield. That Barnfield could have pieced 
together from the plays such bits of Marlowe | 
as can be traced in his poem, and that he 
should have hit upon the idea of putting 
them into a piece which is neither more nor 
less than a bald imitation of Marlowe's beau- 
tiful song, appear to me to be propositions 
that are quite untenable. Neither do I think 
it is possible that Marlowe and Barnfield 
borrowed from a common source, but rather 
that, being struck by the popularity which 
his song had attained, Marlowe elaborated 
it with particular reference to the fable of 
Jupiter and Ganymede, and was then imi 
tated by his less-known contemporary. Mar- 
lowe used his ‘Hero and Leander’ and his 
translations in the same way as I suppose 
him to have used the missing poem in this 
case, CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey. 
(To be continued.) 


DANTEIANA. 
1. ‘ Inv.,’ xiii. 62-3.— 
Fede portai al glorioso ufizio, 
Tanto ch’ io ne perdei lo sonno e i polsi. 
a. This is a passage which affects criticism 
of the text as distinct from commentary on 
its meaning. It is mainly a question of col- 


lation, and touches comment but secondarily. 
Yet the former depends upon the latter for 
finality in choice of readings. The com- 
mentator decides where the collator doubts. 
All the better if the two offices coalesce in 
the scholar, as in Westcott and Hort in New 
Testament textual criticism, and in Scar- 
tazzini, Witte, and our own Dr. Moore in 
‘D. C. ditto. That this last named holds 
both worthily passes beyond the bounds of 
controversy by his ‘Contributions to Textual 
Criticism of the “D. C.”’ His indefatigable 
collating is only equalled by his acuteness 
in commenting. As an instance of both 
reference need only be made to p. 304 of 
his work, wherein he deals with the dith- 
culties presented by the above lines, having 
examined over 200 MSS. on them _ besides 
many printed editions. His researches have 
resulted in the discovery of 102 MSS. which 
give the reading sonni e 2 polsi, which he very 
properly dismisses as “a feeble attempt to 
introduce uniformity with the plural polsz.” 
The battle seems to lie between /e vene e ¢ 
yolsi, which has 56 MSS. in its favour, and 
Se sonno e i polsi(as in above text of Scar- 
tazzini), which is supported by only 13 MSS. 
There can be no reasonable doubt which way 
the victory should incline. Intrinsic pro- 
bability must decide even against weight of 
external evidence and the “high antiquity ” 
of Jacopo della Lana. Le vene obscures the 
obvious meaning, apparently antedates Pier 
delle Vigne’s death, and certainly destroys 
the charmingly suggested antithesis between 
sleep and activity, while lo sonno is the exact 
converse of all this. The professed resem- 
blance (and therefore likelihood) between le 
vene here and in ‘Inf.,’ i. 90, is altogether 
visionary. The one is metaphorical, the other 
literal. Bishop Serravalle’s paraphrase would 
alone reconcile me to the interpolation: 
“Perdidi venas et pulsus: i.e. vigilare et 
dormire in sanitate, quod per venas in pulsu 
cognoscitur sanitas.” Dr. Moore clearly re- 
cognizes the almost incontestable claims of lo 
sonno, yet curiously enough adopts a text 
with Je vene. I note, however, his warning 
(p. 444) that ‘‘the printed text accompany- 
ing them [commentaries] has no authority 
whatever, and is often flatly inconsistent 
with the commentary itself.” The paradox 
nowhere obtains more markedly than in 
this instance, which is, however, con- 
siderably modified by the suggested alter- 
ation at p. 712 of his text (Witte’s) on this 
point. A word on the variant sensi e ¢ 
polsit, which Dr. Moore somewhat incon- 
sistently rejects, with senso, senno, and sennz, 
on the ground of its being “feebly sup- 
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ported ” (though he qualifies the severity of 
the stricture by adding, p. 91, “If sense be 
read, comp. perhaps its use in xxvi. 115 for 
conscious and intelligent life”). If this were 
the test of a verivr lectio, lo sonno with only 
13 MSS. must give place to sensi with 30 at 
its back. But intrinsic evidence is weightier 
than mere preponderance of readings. And 
yet [am not so sure that sensi is to be cast 
aside as unworthy of a moment's considera- 
tion, for Guido Pisano’s gloss (quoted by 
Dr. Moore) would almost bring it within the 
range of sonno; “Sensum et motum inde 
perdebam.” 

b. The readings of the printed texts are, 
of course, as variable here as the MSS., of 
which they are, so to speak, but typographical 
transcripts, though the allocation of them 
would not always be an easy task. Thus, to 
collate a few, the John Rylands Library in 
this city possesses eleven editions of the 
‘D. C.’ printed before 1501, and some forty 
of a later date, and amongst the former are 
three of the “ prime quattro edizioni,” each 
of 1472, and their respective readings of these 
lines, for which I am indebted to Mr. H. 
Guppy, run thus :— 

Mantua. 
Fede portai al glorioso ufficio, 
Tanto chio ne p'de i seusi ei polsi. 
Foligno. 
Fede portai al glorioso offitio, 
Tanto chi ne perdia le uene et polsi. 
Jesi. 
Fede portai al glorioso officio, 
Tanta che ne perdei li sonni & polsi. 

The first has presumably followed either 

one of the 30 MSS. or of the Venetian 


codict which have senst e ¢ polsi; the second | 
’.;| i. 19) holds that occurred, “as is conjectured, 


has copied one of the 56 ditto or V. C.; 
whilst the third is a print of one of the 
102 ditto or V. C. The Latin and un- 
assimilated forms of offitio and officio are 
noticeable, and would seem to argue relation- 
ship with the MS. known as ~ (‘ Batines,’ 
403) in the Biblioteca Classense at Ravenna 
(with kindred MSS.), which, as Dr. Moore 
points out, abounds in such forms, The 
“tanta” of the Jesi edition (a reading I 
rather favour) is also noteworthy as supply- 
ing, I should imagine, an unusual variant, 
and the fusion of ch’io in the Mantuan 
“chio” would point to kinship with MS. a in 
the B.M. 

Coming to texts more modern, in the 
sense of editions by more recent editors, the 
variants and commentaries are not less 
numerous and divergent. Bianchi’s has vene, 
which he upholds as equivalent to vita, but 
condescendingly adds, “ Alcune edizioni hanno 


lo sonno—lezione buona anch’ essa.” Lombardi 
prefers /o sonno, and accepts polst for vita. 
Lord Vernon’s (the Paduan, which he adopts 
“non perché possa dirsi perfetto, ma perché 
nella mancanza dell’ autografo, passa per 
miglidre”) has vene, which he simply para- 
phrases as “la vita.” Scartazzini contents 
himself with “Zo sonno: il riposo. J polsi ; 
la vita.” 

c. A brief collation of some English ren- 
derings of the lines will not be unprofit- 
able, if only to mark their variations. Cary 

yerverts both letter and spirit in the second 
ine :— 

The faith I bore to my high charge was such, 

It cost me the life-blood that warmed my veins. 
Ford is equally wide of the mark :— 

My glorious function I did so maintain, 

That to my life I made it fatal prove. 
Tomlinson is hardly more satisfactory :— 

I to the glorious office kept such faith 

That veins and pulses scarcely I discerned. 
Boyd’s translation is an un warrantable jumble 
of ll. 63-4 with 1. 78, as well as a total perver- 
sion of the meaning of the former :— 

With faithful zeal the glorious post I kept, 

But Envy woke while I supinely slept, 

And min’d the basis of my fair abode. 

Plumptre is as refreshing in fidelity to text 
and meaning as in felicity of expression :— 

And my high task I wrought with zeal so true, 

Pulse ceased to beat, nor did I slumber know. 
Longfellow is equally accurate, though less 
graceful :— 

Fidelity I bore the glorious office 


So great, I lost thereby my sleep and pulses. 
d. Touching Pier delle Vigne’s manner of 
death at Pisa, Napier (‘ Florentine History,’ 


from the effects of a fall and not by his own 
hand,as Dante believed and sung.” Per contra, 
Milman(‘ L. C.,’ v. 499), Sismondi (‘ H. R. L.,’ iii. 
79), and, more strongly still, Dante’s testimony 
and that of the archives of Pisa, sustain the 
suicide theory. Gibbon makes no mention 
of it—nor of Dante at all, so far as I know. 
Dante’s statement concerning this or any 
other historical fact would not, per se,establish 
finality. He would (and did) use a poet's 
licence in dealing with history as unscrupu- 
lously as Shakespeare did. Nor are his quota- 
tions always trustworthy. Thus, to advance 
an instance or two, in ‘ Par.,’ xxv. 18, 33, &c., 
he attributes the General Epistle to St. James 
the Greater, and in ‘De Monarchia, ii. 4, 5, and 
9, he assigns to Livy what belongs to others ; 
but, for an obvious reason, he was more likely 
to be acquainted with the circumstances of 
_ Pier’s death than Napier. The same may be 
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said of Villani’s view: “Si lascid morire in 
prigione.” Scartazzini quotes from the ‘Regis- 
tro dei Privilegi dell’ Ospedale Nuovo di Pisa’ 
what probably constitutes the facts :— 

_“* Lo che {sentence of stoning] Pier prevenne, pre 
cipitandosi a terra da un mulo su cui era tratto, e 
sfracellandosi disperatamente le cervella. D’ onde 
fu che morisse nella chiesa di Sant’ Andrea in 
Brattolaia.” 

2. Lbid., 64.— 
La meretrice che mai dall’ ospizio 
Di Cesare non torse gli occhi putti. 
Who or what was /a meretrice in Dante's 
mind? Chaucer has had many followers in 
his suggestion of Envy— 
Envie is lavender to the Court alway, 
For she ne parteth neither night ne day 
Out of the house of Cesar: thus saith Dant— 
but I venture to dissent from this view. The 
groundwork of it is, of course, the commonly 
supposed (or taken-for-granted) connexion of 
the phrase with 1. 78 :— 
Del colpo che invidia le diede. 
I fail to see any link between them. Castel- 
vetro (quoted by Dr. Moore) is (unless I 
amepertene his meaning) evidently like- 
minded. Referring to the antithesis of sonno 
and pols?, he writes : “ Ancora non ha parlato 
dell’ invidia che fu cagione che egli fosse 
rimosso dall’ ufficio.” I am conscious that it 
might be urged that although he considered 
Pier had not up to 1. 63 alluded to the 
cause of his downfall, yet that he imme- 
diately began to do so in the next line. In 
the doubt, however, I claim him for my view, 


Assey Arms.—At the time of com- 
viling my work on the monuments and 
a of Wells Cathedral I was unable to 
meet with any trustworthy information as 
to the arms of Bath Abbey, beyond the 
fact that they comprised the keys and 
sword ; but the colours were very doubtful 
though I ventured to assert that the shield 
was blue. The roof of Bath Abbey, after 
its Jacobean and subsequent restorations, 
affording no proof, the only pre-Reformation 
evidence known to me was the first letter 
of the inscription still remaining on the 
west front of Bath Abbey, namely, “ Domus 
mea Domus oro'nis.” There we see the 
keys and sword of SS. Peter and Paul, 
cut within the capital D, but of course 
no colours are given. This being the case, 
it will be readily understood that, having 
recently had an opportunity when at Bath 
of visiting the little church of St. Catherine, 
about four miles from that city, my delight 
at finding an early example of the arms of 
Bath Abbey was almost equalled by my 
astonishment at the cursory way in Y hich 
Collinson, in his ‘ History of Somerset,’ dis- 
misses the heraldry of the old glass there. 
He simply states that “the arms of the 
Abbey, viz., St. Peter's key crossed with a 
sword,” are there. Nor is he quite correct in 
his copy of the inscription in the window ; it 
should be “Orate pro anima D’ni Joh’is 
Cantelow quonda Prioris hance cancella fieri 


which Scartazzini briefly mentions with an | 


ill-disguised sneer: “Al. la Corte di Roma ; 
é forse la Corte romana morte commune, e delle 
corti vizio?” Lam convinced that the epithet, 
as put by Dante into Pier’s mouth, means 
nothing more nor less than the Apocalyptic 
TOY Topver, as the accredited symbol 
(whether rightly or wrongly I am not con- 
cerned here) of the Roman Court. Frederick’s 
own Court had not the monopoly of the 
intrigues which destroyed Pier, as the accu- 
sation—whether false or just—of having 
revealed the emperor's secrets to Rome 
witnesses of itself. And, strange as it 
appears to fling such opprobrium at the 
Court which communal his treason (sup- 
posing his guilt), it is less surprising when 
viewed in the light of its after consequences. 
Another supposition: Was Dante venting a 
long-standing personal grievance against the 
Roman Court? If so, the expression is severe, 
but not more so than consigning the head of 
the Roman Court ad inferos. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


fecit Ao: D: mcccctxxxxvi.” There is a 
figure of Prior Cantlow wearing his mitre, 
and with a purple robe, over which is a 
blue mantle, while from his mouth issues a 
scroll inscribed “Oli Dei misere mei.” The 
monogram of the prior, “I. C.,” is frequently 
repeated. 

But what is the special interest of this 
glass is one of the three shields of arms, of 
which nothing but the above brief notice 
is mentioned by Collinson. The first shield 
is Az., two keys in bend dexter, the upper 
one arg., the lower one or, interlaced by 
a sword in bend sinister of the second, the 
hilt and pomel, &c, of the third: un- 
doubtedly the arms of the Abbey of Bath. 
The second shield has France and England 
quarterly ; while the third shield has the 
personal coat of Prior Cantlow, viz. Arg., 
on a fess az. between three monograms 
of I. C. or, a mitre of the last. These 
shields are particularly interesting, the 
glass being beyond question of the date indi- 
cated in it, namely, 1498, and probably the 
only pre-Reformation representation of the 
arms of the mitred abbey of Bath, and the 
only example of the arms of Prior Cantlow, 
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at any rate in colours; and further, there 
appears so far to be no record of these two 
shields. 

It is worth noting the imposition of metal 
on metal and comparing it with the coat of 
Bishop Beckington in a window in Wells 
Cathedral. Both coats doubtless owe their 
composition to their owner, the use of yellow 
for the charges being quite needless in both 
cases. The drawing of the monogram is 
somewhat peculiar, the C taking the form 
very much of a scythe, making it rather 
difficult to recognize the letters. Another 
example of the arms of Prior Cantlow is in a 
window on the south side of the nave. 

In a window on the south side of the 
sanctuary is a very fine figure of St. Cathe- 
rine, with the monogram of Prior Cantlow in 
the bordure, the glass being of the same date 
as the former. 

The modern heraldic and other glass does 
not concern my present object, which is to 
put on record what actually exists, and to 
call attention to this the most ancient exist- 
ing evidence of the correct arms of the Abbey 
of Bath, put up while the conventual body 
still owned the manor and had a summer 
residence almost adjoining the church which 
Prior Cantlow adorned with this glass. 

It is difficult to understand how Collinson 
passed over such an interesting window with 
such scant notice, although we know heraldry 
was a weak point with him, and he may 
never personally have visited this church, 
as he had assistance in collecting local infor- 
mation. Artaur J. JEWERS. 


“ Brit” =Britt.—Prof. Skeat derives the 
name of the 4ri/l from some Keltic words 
meanin “streaked, variegated, vied, 
speckled.” Brith, as a Welsh is 
defined by D. 8. Evans thus: “A speckled 
or spotted one”; while in ichthyology he 
explains Brith y gro as “a samlet, salmonet, 
or parr,” and Srith eof as “salmon trout.” 
He gives érit as the Irish equivalent of the 
word. The ‘H.E.D.’ defines britt. as 
“a local name of the young of the herring 
and sprat,” but without any etymon or 

eographical limit. It defines dr/l as “a 

ind of flat-fish (Rhom/us vulgaris), allied to 
and resembling the turbot, but inferior in 
flavour,” stating, however, that the origin 
and etymological form are unknown. One 
also finds there, “ Bret, the name of a fish 
identified with the turbot=4irt.”. Under 
‘Birt’ the variants are seven, and it is 
stated :— 

“(Derivation and etymological form uncertain: 
written also brit(e), brut, brytte, Bret, g.v. Cot- 


rrave has ‘herfonneau, a bret or turbot, Norman.’ 
‘his may be related.) A fish identitied with 
the turbot.” 

In ‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ edited 
by Joseph Wright, 4rit is said to be “a 
small fish about the size of a sprat.” Many 
different sorts of fish are brindled or spotted, 
noticeably the plaice. A fishmonger at Aber- 
ystwyth aftirms that there is no doubt that 
a rill is called a brit on the coasts of South- 
West Britain generally. A turbot-like fish 
was recently served to me at Amroth, on the 
south coast of Pembrokeshire, and described 
asadrit. I was told that that fish is known 
by that name all along the coast of “little 
England beyond Wales.” It would seem, 
therefore, that the ‘H.E.D,’ while saying 
that /Jirt, Lurt, is obsolete, ought to have 
added that érit is a variant in use in Wales 
and where Cornish formerly prevailed. Brill 
must be an Anglicized form of the British 
adjective brith. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Tue Late Mr. Samuet Ner.—Not a few 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will hear with regret of 
the death of Mr. Samuel Neil, of Edinburgh, 
which occurred on 28 August at the house of 
the Rev. Charles Davidson, his son-in-law, at 
Sullom, Shetland. Mr. Neil’s work as an 
original and learned literary student never 
received adequate recognition, and little 
notice of his death has been taken by 
the press. For many years rector of Moffat 
Academy, Mr. Neil, on retiring from that 
position, made his home in Edinburgh, and 
devoted himself mainly to literary work. He 
was the editor of the Home Teacher, and 
author of numerous educational books. All 
his lifetime a Shakespearean student, Mr. 
Neil was regarded as an authority on subjects 
relating to the immortal dramatist, and for 
many years was president of the Edinburgh 
Shakespeare Society. He contributed critical] 
and explanatory notes to the “ Library Shake- 
speare,” published a quarter of a century ago. 
Mr. Locke Richardson, in advancing the 
suggestion in an article in the New York 
Critic of October, 1896, that the words “a 
babbled of green fields” might signify that 
Falstaff was “mustering his waning powers 
in an effort to die a fair death after repeating. 
in broken and half-audible accents, verses 
{from Psalm xxiii. ] learned in childhood,” was 
apparently unaware that his suggestion was 
not new. In vol. iii. p. 12 of the ‘ Library 
Shakespeare ” there is the following note by 
Samuel Neil :— 

“This gives a special Shakespearean touch to 
Falstatfs death. is mind appears to have wan- 


dered through the darkness till a little streak of 
light glimmered out from his memory of his child- 
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hood’s lessons. Here we are shown the repentant 
dying man looking for the light of the twenty-third 
Psalm, ‘He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures.” And the kindly meant comfort given to 
him as he so ‘ babbled,’ as well as the satisfaction 
felt in recounting it, is quite characteristic. So the 
oid dame weeps womanly tears for the departed, 
while even the graceless Pistol sympathising says, 
‘Go! clear thy crystals.’ ” 

Mr. Neil, it may appropriately be stated, 
took a peculiar interest in the Shakespearean 
researches and work of Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Joun Gricor. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Tue LATE Mr. Jonn Taytor, or Nortu- 
ampton.—It is fitting that mention should 
be made in ‘N. & Q.” of the decease of Mr. 
John Taylor, the well-known antiquary and 
bibliophile. He ever betrayed the greatest 
interest in its columns, and his name as a 
contributor thereto is often to be met with 
in its indices. His last reply will be found 
at 9" S. vi. 374. For several months he had 
been laid aside by serious illness, and only 
lately started work again, apparently with all 
his wonted vigour. On the 19th ult. he suffered 
a serious relapse, and on Sunday evening, 


25 August, he passed away. To all who are | 


interested in the history and antiquities of 
the county of Northampton the name of Mr. 
John Taylor is familiar “as household words.” 
It would be impossible to mention here a 


tithe of the work he performed. Sutlice it | 


to mention a few of his greatest productions. 
Chief among these is the ‘ Bibliotheca North- 
antoniensis, which took him forty years to 
compile, and which contains the title-pages 
and collations of 30,000 Northamptonshire 
books. In 1884 he projected Vorthamptonshire 
Notes and (Queries, a quarterly journal which 
has run into six veleabinand unique volumes. 
Another of his best efforts was the repreduc- 
tion in facsimile of old pamphlets and broad- 
sides relating to the county. Many of these 
were afterwards bound together and issued 
in volumes as ‘ Tracts relating to the County 
of Northampton.’ His latest volume of 
‘Antiquarian Memoranda’ appeared only a 
few days before his death. The Vorthampton 
Mercury of 30 August and the Northampton 
Herald of 31 August both contain full and 
interesting biographical notices of Mr. Taylor. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Marie ANToINeTTE.—A_ paragraph which 
I have noticed in the Jrish Times of 10 Aug. 
seems worth preserving in the pages of 
‘N. & :— 

“‘ An historical relic of much interest has just been 
discovered among the archives of the Department of 


the Seine. This relic is a list of the articles found in 
the pockets of the dress that the ill-fated Marie 
Antoinette wore at her execution. The articles 
were put to public auction for the benefit of Sanson, 
the public executioner. The first lot consisted of a 
small pocket-book in green morocco, containing 
a pair of pincers, a small corkscrew, a pair of 
scissors, a comb, and a tiny pocket looking-glass. 
The second lot was made up of three little portraits 
in green morocco cases, one of them being sur- 
rounded by a metal frame. The two lots fetched a 
total of 10f. lic.” 
Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Querics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


‘* YOUR PETITIONERS WILL EVER PRAY, &c.”— 
Petitions always end “ And your petitioners 
will ever pray, &c.” What are the actual 
words of the prayer covered by the “ &c.”? 

SHERBORNE. 

[Various endings are given at 8" S. ix. 377, with 

several references to the First and Third Series. ] 


CLANcARTY PeeraGe: MacCartay.— Who 
was “the Honourable Justin MacCarthy,” 
who married “ Mrs. Margaret Dalzell of the 
city of Canterbury ” at Aldershot on 18 Febru- 
ary, 1762? Siema Tau. 


ASHFIELD OF SHADWELL. — Wanted the 

| business successors of a solicitor named Ash- 

| field of Shadwell, circa 1800. A son named 

| Thomas Ashfield lived, [ understand, some 

| years ago with a Mr. Price, who was clerk to 

Stepney Parish Church. 
64, Clive Road, Cardiff. 


ALFRED Nos.ie.—Information wanted about 
Alfred Noble, son of George, 13, St. Augus- 
tine’s Road, Camden Town, who entered 
Owens College, Manchester, in 1855. 

Henry 

Mab’s Cross, Wigan. 


Biro Famity.—Can any one tell me any- 
thing about the Bird amily of Clopton 
besides what is to be found in the ‘ Visitation 
of Cheshire’? And did any of the Bird 
family ever live at ightfield, in Salop? I 
very much want some information about 
Richard Bird and his wife, said to be of 
Hunt House in Salop, a place which I cannot 
identify. R. H. Brrp. 


Capt. R. H. Barcrtay, R.N.—Is there any 
portrait extant of this officer, who was com- 
mander of the small Canadian fleet on Lake 
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Erie when defeated 10 September, 1813, by 
Capt. Perry of the United States? Capt. 
Barclay lost an arm when fighting under 
Nelson. He was living in Saxe-Coburg 
Place, Edinburgh, 1830-2, and died at 
Edinburgh, 8 May, 1837. 
R. Barctay ALLARDICE, 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Lonpon CoFrEE- HOUSES AND TAVERNS.— 
Information is sought as to the localities 
and other particulars of the following coffee- 
houses and taverns that existed in London 
in 1765- 6 : “Antwerp,” “ King's Arms,” “ New 
York,” “ Grigsby’s,” and * Caviac’s.” A club 
appears to have been held at the “ Antwe rp” 


Cotfee-house, and was moved to the “ King’s 
Arms” in April, 1766. E. T. B. 
‘Tue Mopest Critick’: Society OF THE 


Port-Royat.—I shall be glad to know who 
was the author of 

The Modest Critick: or Remarks upon the 
most Eminent Historians, Antient and Modern. 
With Useful Cautions and Instructions, as well for 
Writing, as Reading History: Wherein the Sense 
of the Greatest Men on this subject is faithfully 
Abridged. By One of the Society of the Port-Roya . 
London: Printed for John Barnes, at the Sign of 
the Bear and Ragged Staff, in Green-Street, near 
Leicester-Square. 1689. 12mo, pp. xxiv-l5l. 
And where is to be found an account of the 
Society of the Port-Royal, London, and its 
members ? Cc. D. 


Sir Ienativus Wurre, Barr., of Limerick, 
also Marquis d’Albaville, was created a 
baronet by King Charles II., 29 June, 
In April, 1688, he was English Ambassador 
to the Hague, where he had a medal struck 
to commemorate the birth of Prince James. 
This medal was on view in London at the 
exhibition held at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, 1889. For his active adherence to the 
Stuart cause Sir Ignatius was ‘attainted in 
1691. He resided at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and was married to the Hon. Maria 
Fitzmaurice, daughter of the nineteenth 
Lord of Kerry. I shall feel obliged if any of 
your readers will be good enough to give me 
information as to where the marriage cer- 


tificates of his son and of his grandson are to | 
His grandson is said to have fallen | 


be found. 
at the battle of Culloden. On 8 September, 
1694, an Ignatius White was gazetted ensign 
in Brigadier-General Thos. Erle’s Regiment 
of Foot. Would the records at Whitehall 
reveal the name of his father? Where could 
particulars be found of the writ of attainder 
of 1691! Where could a list be obtained of 
the officers who joined Prince Charles Ed- 
ward's expedition in 1745-6! Or if attainders 


1677. | Chesterfield. 


or decrees of outlawry issued against thee, 
where are particulars to be re 
R. G. MAuNSELL, 

Cork. 

RapHakew’s Cartoons: ENGRAVINGs.—Can 
you inform me where the engravings by 
Holloway of the famous Raphael cartoons 
are now to be had? The subjects are from 
John xxi. 6, 15, and chaps. iil., v., Xiii., xiv., 
xvii. of the Acts of the Apostles. The en- 
gravings were published in 1806, 1810, 1816, 
1820, 1826, 1830, and 1839. The cartoons are 
now at South Kensington. Mrs. DaG.isa. 

Abbot’s House, Gateshead. 


Freperick, Prince or WaLEs.—Who was 
the author of the lines on the death of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George IL, 
ending 

But as it is, Fred, 
There’s no more to be said? 
In one of Chesterfield’s letters to his son 
something like the same idea as that with 
regard to Frederick is expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
Colas est mort de maladie, 
Tu veux que j’en pleure le sort ; 
Que diable veux-tu que j’en die? 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort. 
Chesterfield to his son, 20 Nov., 1739. 
And it is just possible that Chesterfield may 
have made use of these lines. The epigram 
on Frederick must have been written by 
somebody at Court, and nobody was better 
able to judge of Frederick’s character than 
Joun Hess. 

(We have heard the lines attributed to Landor, 

but fail to trace them in his works. ] 


Srarrorp Arms.—In a list of disclaimers at 
the Heralds’ Visitations I find John Stafford, 
Shawe, Derby, 1634; Mr. Robert Stafford, 
Thweng, Yorkshire, 1668. What arms did 
these families bear? JUBAL STAFFORD. 

Edgeley, Stockport. 


Castor-Om Piant.—A venerable clerical 
friend asked me lately whether this plant, or 
a variety of it, was fatal to flies. As his 
susceptible head and face had been sorely 
plagued during the hot weather, he had in- 
troduced a castor-oil plant into his room, but 
found no relief from the incessant annoyance. 
My friend, who is a great scientific and lite- 
rary scholar, acted on the opinion of some 
French chemist. 
such opinion ? 

Brixton Hill. 


Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Ancestry oF JostAn Tucker, DEAN OF 
Guoucester.—In his account of the Tuckers 
of Sealyham, Pembrokeshire (to be found on 


Is there any foundation for 
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. 315, vol. ii. of the ‘Commoners of Great 
3ritain and Ireland,’ 1834), Burke states that 
John Tucker, Esq., of Sealyham, who married 
Mary, daughter of Jenkin Grittith, Esq., had, 
in addition toa son and heir, “a younger son, 
ancestor of the Very Rev. Dean Tucker, of 
Gloucester, born at Laugharne, in Carmar- 
thenshire, and a daughter Margaret.” Can 
any of your readers supply the names in the 
pedigree between this John Tucker and his 
descendant the dean, or inform me where a 
clear account of the latter’s ancestry is to be 
found ? Cc. D. 


Joun StuRGEON, CHAMBERLAIN OF LonpDoN. 
—Between what dates did he hold the Cham- 
berlainship? [am inclined to think that he 
succeeded William Milbourne about 1532, and 
continued in office until about 1544. In 
Munday’'s ‘Stow’ Thomas Heyes is stated to 
have been Chamberlain in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. There are five 
wills enrolled in the Court of Husting of 
“John Sturgeon, haberdasher,” the latest 
dated 22 January, 1568/9, and_ enrolled 
2 March following, so that he must have died 
between those dates. He was buried in the 
church of St. Bennet, Gracechurch. Any 
information about him will be acceptable ; 
also the succession of London Chamberlains 
in the sixteenth century. W. D. Pry. 


Tue PortLtanp Vase. — Can any reader 
give the price of one of the plaster of Paris 
copies (ot which sixty exist) of the celebrated 
Portland (or, as it used to be called, the 
“Barberini”) Vase? The copies were made 
by Mr. Tassie. SocraTEs, 

{‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ states that Wedg- 
wood made fifty copies in fine earthenware, which 
were sold at 25 guineas each. ‘One of these now 
fetches 200/.”) 


Uses or Grinpstones.—Having begun the 
controversy concerning the word racing in 
connexion with grindstones (ante, p. 104), may 
I be permitted to ask for references to the | 

culiar uses to which grindstones are applied? | 
The Sheffield Independent of 23 May, 1878, 
gives a reference to a Sheffield church burial- 
ground that contains a grindstone for a 
gravestone, and also says, “ Forty years ago 
a grindstone was commonly used for a stool, 
and some gardeners put it on the stump of a 
tree to form a table. Others race them to 
make a fountain with.” Grindstones are 
frequently used for stepping-stones to cross 
a shallow millstream. H. J. B. 


“Grin THROUGH.”—On signing a letter to 
a contractor complaining of the quality of 


some painters’ work, [ noticed the expression, 


“The priming coat grins through the paint of 
the sashes.” I was assured by the writer that 
the expression was one which was perfectly 
understood by painters and was in common 
use. I do not remember to have seen the 
expression “to grin through” used in this 
sense before, and shall be glad to hear 
whether it is in use elsewhere than in 
London. Joun Hess. 


Day.—I remember seeing 
when I was a very young child Lincolnshire 
waggon - horses decorated with _ brightly 
coloured ribbon or braid while they were 
drawing their loads along the highway near 
my home. Were they thus ornamented at 
any particular season of the year? In Mrs. 
Gutch’s ‘Folk-lore of Yorkshire (North 
Riding, &e.), p. 247, I find that stable-boys 
and draymen used to garnish their horses’ 
heads with ribbons at May Day, hence the 
term “horse-ribbon day.” Are horse-bells 
ever used in Lincolnshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties at the present time? I recol- 
lect one winter's day some forty years ago 
meeting a team whose leader was wearing a 
miniature pole set perpendicularly on his 
head and hung with bells, which sounded 
merrily through the frosty air. G. W. 

{Horses in London are decorated with ribbons 
annually on May Day.] 


NEWCASTLE (Starrs) Famicres.—Can any 
of your readers oblige with information 
relative to the following ?— 

Bret, of Dimsdale, Keele, Newcastle, or any 
other portion of Staffordshire. 

Lovatts, of Clayton, Penkhull, and New- 
castle. 

Units and Unwins, of Audley, Clough Hall, 
and Newcastle. 

Tunstalls, of Tunstall, Wolstanton, and 
Newcastle. 

Sneyds, of Newcastle. 

Smiths, Colliers, Coleloughs, Bagnals, Sab- 
sheds, Fentons, Tofts, Astburys, Cottons, Har- 
risons, Telwrights, or Bournes, of Newcastle, 
&e. Anything may be useful. R. Srvs. 

Newcastle, Staffs. 

[You will probably get some information by look- 
ing up our various indexes. } 


3RISTOL AND GLAscow.—Some time ago I 
happened to read a statement to the effect 
that the city of Glasgow originally sprang 
from, or else very many years ago was in- 
debted for its rise in commercial importance 
to, certain merchants of Bristol, who settled 
in the locality of the former place, and thence 
engaged in trade with foreign parts. The 
paragraph further stated that the civic arms 
of the two cities were, from this circumstance 
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identical ; but, if so, they must have been 

altered, as in the present day they entirely 

differ. Can any of your readers give a clue 

as to wherein the foregoing statement 

appeared, as | omitted at the time to note its 

source A. Sr. Joun SEALLY, Major. 
1, Burnham Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


PINEAPPLE AT THE New YeAr.—When and 
where did the custom of carving a pineapple 
at midnight on 31 December originate? I 
met it first in Birmingham about 1890, and, 
thinking it a graceful ceremony, adopted it 
forthwith, but I have never been able to 
trace its origin further back. Yet it must 
be older, as I have met people in Cumber- 
land who remember it vaguely in 1880 or 
earlier. C. Harpur. 

Nenthead, Carlisle. 


Beglies. 


ROGER HACKET, D.D., 1559-1621. 
(9 S. viii. 104.) 

A rvormer Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ (see his 
note, 2™! §. viii. 310) seems to be responsible 
for the error mentioned by H. C., which 
has found its way thence into the ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses’ and the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Dr. 
Hacket was, in fact, elder brother of the 
Lord Mayor, and founder of a family which 
was seated at North Crawley for several 
enerations, until the estate passed with an 
— to Sir Nicholas Carew. Sir Cuth- 
bert’s will, dated in November, 1631, shows 
that his son Roger was then living — more 
than ten years atter his namesake’s death. 

According to Strype’s ‘Stow,’ the Lord 
Mayor was son of Thomas Hacket, and grand- 
son of another Thomas Hacket, or Aket, of 
“ Dertford,” in Kent. The name is an ancient 
one in that county. Thomas Hackett, of 
St. James Garlickhithe, citizen and dyer, 
made his will 10 July, 1578, and it was 
proved in the Prerogative Court in April 
x er ig He mentions his wife Jane ; three 
sons, Roger, Cuthbert, and Thomas, all 
minors ; a daughter Agnes, already married 
to Roger Jones, of London, dyer (see Harl. 
Soc., ‘ Visitation Beds,’ where she is called 
sister of the Lord Mayor), and three young 
unmarried daughters ; also a brother John, 


with six children. To Roger he devises lands | 
| rectly stated), and the latter John Higham, 


in Horton, co. Kent. 

This is undoubtedly the Roger Hackett, 
from St. James “Garlickhythe,” who was 
elected scholar of Winchester College in 1573 
in his fourteenth year (Kirby, p. 145), 


having perhaps been previously for two years | 


at Merchant Taylors’ (Robinson, i. 18). In 
due course he proceeded to New College, 
where he was a Fellow 1577-93, taking the 
usual degreesinarts,and becoming D.D.in 1595 
(incep. 1596). Meanwhile he had been insti- 
tuted rector of North Crawley, Bucks, in 1590, 
as successor to John Garbrand, alias Herks, 
D.D., another Wykehamist, who was patron 
as well as rector. Here he acquired consider- 
able landed estate, including the advowson. 
The resignation of his fellowship probably 
indicates the date of his marriage to Eliza- 
beth, sister of John Langford (? of Northall, 
in Edlesborough, Bucks) and Nicholas Lang- 
ford, by whom he left two sons and six 
daughters, named in his will, 21 Aug., 1621, 
which was proved in the Archdeacon’s Court. 
Legacies to “my brother m* Cutbert 
Hackett,” and to the poor of “ Herton,” in 
Kent, confirm his identification with the son 
of Thomas. He also leaves books to New 
College, “my mother colledge,” and money 
to buy others for that and the University 
library ; and a rent-charge for certain 
public purposes, provided the inhabitants 
refrain eon asserting rights of common in 
the East Fields—a clause inaccurately re- 
produced in Cole’s MS. xxxviii. f. 130. His 
wife was to make the next presentation ; 
and her nominee was the Rev. John Harris, 
B.D., of New College (afterwards D.D. and 
Warden of Winchester), who shortly after 
married one of their daughters. 

Roger, the elder son, was born about 1599 ; 
matriculated at Hart Hall, Oxford, 1617 ; and 
died in 1657, leaving issue. Thomas, the 
younger, whom he desires “dilligentlie to 
imploye himselfe in the studie of divinitie,” 
was already Fellow of New College, having 
been elected to Winchester, 1615, in his four- 
teenth year. In 1630 he became Fellow of 
Winchester ; was rector of Mersham, Kent, 
and of Compton, Hants ; married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Sherwood, of East 
Hendred, Berks, and died 1661 without issue. 
The widow married Richard Osgood, his 
executor, also Fellow of both colleges, but 
many years junior to her first husband. Of 
the daughters, Christian and Anne married 
in Dr. Hacket’s lifetime, the former Richard 
Jones, her first cousin (Winchester 1596 and 
New College), of Litlington, co. Beds (see 
‘Visitation Beds,’ Harl. Soc., where her 
father’s relationship to Sir Cuthbert is cor- 


or Heigham, whose son Roger was at Win- 


| chester and New College in his turn. Eliza- 


beth subsequently married Warden Harris ; 
Etheldred (or Eldred) was wife first of 
Thomas Awdley, afterwards of Matthew 
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Denton ; Jane of......Shirley,and Martha was 
unmarried in 1651 and 1661. 

W. H. B. Bren. 

Devereux Chambers, W.C. 


St. Epmunp (9 §. viii. 103, 134, 193).—I 
should like to say that this saint’s biographer, 
Dom Boniface Mackinlay, to whom R. S. 
refers as “a member of the Italian mission 
in England,” is, as a matter of fact, a monk 
of the English Benedictine community which 
has been seated at St. Edmund’s Monastery, 
first at Paris and then at Douai, for nearly 
three hundred years. May I add that, to my 
own knowledge, the publication of the book 
in question was not, as R. 8. insinuates, part 
of a deep-laid plot (to be consummated eight 
years later !) for the conveyance of the saint’s 
relics to a “large new edifice in Westminster,” 
but was simply a tribute-—-the outcome of 
years of patient research—of a devoted son 
of St. Edmund’s to the memory of the Eng- 
lish saint who had been the patron of his 
Alma Mater for three centuries. 

I venture to hope that, if the discussion of 
this interesting subject cannot be carried on 
without the theological animus imported into 
it by anonymous correspondents, it may 
continued in the columns of the so-called 
“religious press” rather than in the un- 
controversial pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Oswatp Hunter-Biarr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


MS. Prays By WiLttam Percy, 1600 (9" S. 
viii. 183).—Now in the library of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Two of the plays are in 
print: ‘The Cuckqueans and the Cuckolds 
trrant,’ issued by the Roxburghe Club, and 


where she lived with her sister Elise (Princess 
Bacciocchi), whom she survived nineteen 
years. She died in 1839. 

There are numerous living descendants of 
Marie Louise of Austria by her second hus- 
band, Count Neipperg. The count was 
}ereated Prince de Montenuovo in 1864, and 
| had a son William (born 1821), who succeeded 
him in that title, married Countess Julienne 
de Batthyani, and had three chiidren, who 
are all living. The second of these children 
is married and has a family. 

Oswatp Hunter-Buarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


See ‘The Marriages of the Bonapartes,’ by 
the Hon. D. A. Bingham, 2 vols., 1881 (Long- 
mans), also the genealogical table in ‘The 
Court and Camp of Buonaparte’ (Murray’s 
“Family Library ”), 1829. W. H. Peer. 


NATIONAL PECULIARITIES (9 S. viii. 203).— 
|Mr. Marcuant is wrong in thinking that 
| Turgeniev “looked upon Germany as his 
second fatherland.” He lived in Paris and 
in Baden ; but at Baden, which before 1870 
was cosmopolitan, he lived with the French 
and Spaniards. 


LirrLe Grppinc : STOURBRIDGE Farr (9 8. 
viii. 204).— About a mile north-east of 
|Cambridge a very large fair was formerly 
| held once a year, and was called Stourbridge 
Fair. It was opened by the Vice-Chancellor. 
_An eye-witness has told me that there used 
to be “an acre of earthenware there.” It 
was, however, extinct in the forties, when I 
| was an undergraduate. Is not this, rather 
than one of the fairs at Stourbridge in 
Worcestershire, likely to be Master Ferrar’s 


‘The Fairy Pastoral,’ edited by Haslewood in | “Sturbridg Faire”? H. J. Mou e. 


1824. Mr. A. H. Bullen has promised a full | 
edition, but I believe that it has not yet 
appeared. Percy Srpson. 


Dorchester. 


In your note at the foot of this question 
you mention the fair as being at Stourbridge. 
am inclined to think that it is the fair so 


Bonaparte Queries (9 S. viii. 185).—| called at Cambridge. There is no village in 


The direct descendant of the Empress Marie 
Louise by her second husband, Count Neip- 
perg, is her grandson Alfred, Prince (Fiirst) 
of Montenuovo, second Grand Maitre (Lord | 
Steward) of the Imperial and Royal House- | 
hold, Knight of the Golden Fleece, &c. The | 
title which was bestowed on Marie Louise’s | 
son (father of the present prince) is a play on 
the name of to, | 
in the more euphonious Italian, oe 
UAC. 


Caroline Murat did not marry again after | 
the death of her husband in 1815, when she | 
was thirty-three years of age. She retired 
first to Vienna and afterwards to Trieste, 


Cambridgeshire from which it could derive 
its name. It derives its name from the little 
stream called the Stour, situated on the 
eastern side of the fair. This fair is reputed 
to have been the largest in Europe. Roysen 
says, in his Cambridgeshire history, that 
it is supposed by some to be of greater 
antiquity, and that it was to this that the 
Irish merchants brought cloth and other 
oods in the reign of King Athelstan. It 
- just been proclaimed, but it is a fair that 
is gradually falling away. It now lasts only 
three days, instead of several weeks as before. 
One day is set apart as horse-fair day, and 
the rest is devoted to confectionery, cheap- 
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jacks, swings, and other like amusements. 
»oking at it from the road, it appears like 

one street, and I have seen it referred to as 

the old Cheapside. CHARLES P. Porter. 
ll, Brunswick Place, Cambridge. 


Barras S. viii. 202).—Why not French ? 
It is a common name in Southern France. 
D 


*‘Aucustus De MorGan on THE Dtrrt- 
CULTY OF THE CorRRECT DescrIPTION oF Books’ 
(9 §. viii. 124, 209).—Through the courtesy 
of a correspondent [ am referred to the above 
as appearing in ‘The British Almanac and 
Companion, 1853,’ where I have duly found it. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


“THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE LAND” (9% 
S. viii. 186).—I am able to add another 
stanza to Clough’s Rugby poem—if rightly 
remembered :— 

In the days when fourteen fellows 
Drank out of one large jug, 

And pewter were the dishes, 
And a tin can was the mug; 

In the days when boots and shoes 
Were three times a week japanned, 

When the “ Island ” was an island, 
There were giants in the land. 


J. B. H. 


or Kinnout(9"S. viii. 123).—Further 
examination of the subject has led me some- 
what to modify the views expressed in my 
letter published at the above reference, and 
I now feel that Prof. Gardiner is right 
in asserting the death of an Earl in the 
Orkneys in 1649, and that credit is due to 
him for calling attention to the evidence in 
support of a fact which has been overlooked 
by all peerage writers. Of the said evidence 
the following isa summary. Balfour, in his 
annals, mentions his name as “ George,” and 
his visit to the Orkneys in November, 1649, 
the date distinguishing him from his father 
(the second earl of the peerages). and the 
name from his brother William (the third 
earl of the peerages). 

Gwynn gives the death of an Earl of 
Kinnoul in the Orkneys at this time, as also 
does Gordon, adding “whom his brother 
succeeded.” Now all these three writers are 
contempurary. 


The fact that Prof. Gardinerdoes not mention | 


two such important items as the new peer’s 
Christian name and that he was succeeded 
by his brother, nor give reference to the 
pages where these statements occur, offers 
some explanation for his announcement not 
having received more immediate and com- 
plete credence. As to the professor's dis- 
covery of yet another unknown peer dying 


in 1650 I retain my scepticism, for the reasons 
already given. Vicary Gress. 


(9 viii. 184).—I 
do not.think that any record of the lives and 
business careers of the principal Dublin 
booksellers is in existence, beyond an occa- 
sional obituary notice in the Bookseller. I 
have, however, a curious jumble entitled 
‘Fifty Years’ Recollections of an Old Book- 
seller,’ published at 67, South Mall, Cork, in 
1835, the author being evidently William 
West, the author of a very interesting series 
of bookselling reminiscences which appeared 
in the Aldine Magazine, 1838. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


Sone WantTeD S. viii. 145).—The follow- 
ing appears to be a complete version of this 
song, and will be found in ‘The Universal 
Songster’ (n.d.), vol. i. pp. 231, 232 :— 

Funny and free are a bachelor’s revelries, 

Cheerily, merrily, passes his life ; 

Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, 

Troublesome children and clamorous wife. 

Free from satiety, care, and anxiety, 

Charms in variety fall to his share ; 
Bacchus’s blisses and Venus’s kisses, 

This, boys, this, is the bachelor’s fare. 

A wife like a canister, chattering, clattering, 

Tied to a dog for his torment and dread, 
All bespattering, bumping, and battering, 

Hurries and worries him till he is dead ; 

Old ones are two devils haunted with blue devils, 

Young ones are new devils raising despair, 
Doctors and nurses combining their curses, 

Adieu to full purses and bachelor’s fare. 

Through such foliy days, once sweet holidays 

Soon are embitter’d by wrangling and strife: 
Wives turn jolly days to melancholy days, 

All perplexing and vexing one’s life ; 

Children are riotous, maidservants fly at us, 

Mammy to quiet us growls like a bear ; 

Polly is squalling, and Molly is bawling, 
W hile dad is recalling his bachelor’s fare. 


When they are older grown, then they are bolder 
grown, 
Turning your temper and spurning your rule: 
Girls, through foclishness, passion, or mulishness, 
Parry your wishes and marry a fool. 
Boys will anticipate, lavish, and dissipate 
All that your ee pate hoarded with care ; 
Then tell me what jollity, fun, and frivolity 
Equals in quality bachelor’s fare. 


T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 


| tine and Breslau, ‘ the surprising Juglers. 


Brestaw (9 S. viii. 16).—In ‘N. & Q,, 
2™ S. viii. 162, there is an article on Morley’s 
* History of Bartholomew Fair, in which may 
be found the following : 

“There are scores of Bartholomew celebrities 
whose names we vainly look for in Mr. Morley’s 
volume Where is [among others] Higman Pala- 
Of the 


latter a capital joke is told. sing at Canterbury 


with his troop, he met with such bad success that 
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they were almost starved. He repaired to the 
churchwardens, and promised to give the profits of 
a night’s conjuration to the poor, if the parish 
would pay for hiring a room, &c. The charitable 
bait took, the benefit proved a bumper, and next 
morning the churchwardens waited upon the wizard 
to touch the receipts. ‘I have already disposed of 


dem,’ said Breslau; ‘de profits were for de poor. | 
1 have kept my promise, and given de money to | 


my own people, who are de poorest in dis parish !’ 
‘Sir!’ exclaimed the churchwardens, ‘this is a 
trick.’ * I know it,’ replied the conjuror, ‘1 live by 
my tricks 
EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following from the Morning Ierald 
of 2 April, 1783, may prove a clue in Mr. 
Brestar’s further pursuit of inquiry :— 

“ Breslaw’s new Deceptions and Experiments, 
and the new Rossignol’s Imitation of Birds, will be 
displayed at the New Room, King’s Head Tavern, 
in the Poultry, near the Mansion House, 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
And likewise at his New Room, No. 19, Hay- 
Market, 
the fourth door above the Theatre Royal, 
On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
In each place to begin at Seven o'clock in the 
evening. 
Admittance Half a Crown each Person. 
The Particulars are expressed in the Bills. 

N.B. Mr. Breslaw will perform to Private Com- 
panies at their own houses; or if any Ladies or 
Gentlemen are inclinable to learn some Deceptions 
on Cards, Money, &c., they may be taught in a few 
minutes, on reasonable terms, by applying to Mr. 


Breslaw,” &e. 
J. H. MacMicuaet. 


S.v. ‘Cape of Good Hope,’ Asiatic Journal, 
July, 1825, No. 115, vol. xx. (July-December), 
p. 98, is :— 

“*Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, dated 
the 6th of April, mention that Mr. Bresler, one 
of the members of the court of justice, had com- 
mitted suicide. The Governor had returned from 
his journey into the interior. The exchange was 
at 180 per cent. premium.” 

Indexed, p. 736: “ Bresler (Mr.) commits 
suicide at the Cape of Good Hope, 98.” 

Tuomas J, JEAKEs, 


NEEDLE Pepiars (9*" S. viii. 105).— Needles 
and pins are so closely associated in various 
ways that one need offer no excuse for men- 
tioning the following incident. In a South 
Lancashire village, in the late sixties, [ 
remember seeing a pedlar selling pins some- 
what in the manner described. Unfolded 
aackets of pins, lightly attached, covered his 
vody. He was dancing in the style of a 
dancing bear, and sang as he danced, “ Any 
row a penny, oh!” His pin-bespangled body 
was one that could not be forgotten, and the 
unusual spectacle greatly pleased the house- 


“ 


‘Bodge’ differs from ‘botch’ in that while 
the latter implies more of awkwardness, the 
former has more of the ludicrous.” To 
“codge” is also to botch, or mend clumsily. 
This and “codge-bodge” were dealt with by 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 97. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


A similar jingle was sung to me about 
1855, in Hull, by my mother, and also by a 
son of Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield poet. I 
think it had variations of “ knitting needles,” 
“ sewing needles,” “ darning needles.” There 


| was also a version for pins: “ Twenty rows a 


penny, isn’t that a many?” The vendor had 


specimens stuck round his hat. W. C. B. 


A Hutt Sayrne (9 §. vii. 445; viii. 52, 
130).—I fear A HULL ATToRNEY OF 1870 makes 
a statement at the last reference far from 
being correct. I have carefully noted local 


lore from the year 1872, and I have not heard 


nor seen printed before an account of persons 
being “twisted” under Mr. Twiss. 
ANDREWS. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


In Lancashire “ Ah’ll skin tha wick ” (? wic) 
would mean “I'll skin thee alive.” I think 
this is what the Hull fisherwoman would 
mean, and that it has a mental connexion 
with the writhing of eels skinned alive and 
similar motions. CLIo. 

Bolton. 


“Arre” (9 §S, vii. 388, 474).—This is not 
Latin, but pure Middle English, being nothing 
else than at the, where the th of the article 
has become assimilated to the ¢ of the pre- 
vious word ; and all the names preceded by 
it plainly show that it is Saxon : at the well, 
field, hill, lee, lay, tree, ridge, wood, worth, 
cliff, tan, burg. Compare Dutch and Frisian 
van der Meulen, van Dam, Terborg, ter Meulen, 
ten Brink. Also in High German we have 
names like Zumsteg (—atte bridge), Zum- 
worth (=—atte worth), Zumbrock (—atte 
brook), Amdohr (atte gate). 

Dr. G. 

Berlin. 


Dr. Gentianus Harvet §, viii. 44).— 
Mr. SKEEL probably means Gentianus Hervet, 
known to students of Dutch literature as the 
writer of an ‘Epistle’ against Protestants, 
which was the occasion of Marnix’s famous 
‘ Beehive of the Holy Roman Church’ (‘ Bien- 
korf der H. Roomsche Kercke’). This bitter 
satire appeared in 1569. As it in fact ridi- 
cules Hervet’s views whilst pretending to 
advocate them, the latter’s ‘Epistle’ must have 
appeared before or in 1569 (not about 1598). 


wives. The ‘E.D.D.’ says, s.v. * Bodge,’ | Further information about Hervet will pro- 
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bably be found in E. Quinet’s ‘Fondation de | 
la République des Provinces Unies’ (1854), 
also in different Dutch works, the titles of 
which are at Mr. SKEEL's disposal if required. 
Basse. 
Tongeren, Belgium. 


Waurrerrt’s Hosprrar, Croypon S. vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479, 513 ; vii. 178, 256, 358, 
450 ; viii. 107).—1 cannot adopt Mr. ARNorTt’s 
explanation and authorities in preference to 
the words expressed and implied by one of 
the two actors in the real drama, Archbishop 
Whitgift. The last part of Mr. Arnott’s 
note is an extended quotation of his — 
one. ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

(This question has already occupied overmuch 
space, and the discussion is now closed. } 


“CuLtIvaTion ” (9 S. viii. 123).—Modistes 
use the word in a technical sense that is asso- 
ciated with the culture of the figure. Mr. 
Austin Dobson, in ‘A Tale of Polypheme’ 
—‘Collected Poems,’ Kegan Paul—has the 
lines 

Or corset-makers add, that for a child, 
She needed “ cultivation.’ 
The reference is to the child who plays the 
part of Galatea in the tale. 
Artruur MAYALL, 


This word perhaps finds its best-known and 
most frequent use among men of science ; but 
the whens = does not belong to them only, or 
the English language—in which they can 
hardly be considered experts. The Atheneum 
for 10 August uses the word twice (p. 180 and 
». 194), clearly as equivalent to mental culture. 
f say mental culture, for the “culture” of 
microbes is a frequent expression of to-day, 
so that Mr. Brestar’s definition is hardly 
precise. HIPPOcLIDEs. 


“Carace” (9 §. viii. 143).—The note under 
this heading must not be allowed to go uncor- 
rected. “Garage” (not “carage”) is the term 
universally now used for a coachhouse for 
motor cars. The term, like most of the motor 
cars, comes from France. We have even got 

“ garage” at Reading. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Reading. 

Sa replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged. 


‘Hymns ANCIENT AND Mopern’ (9" S. viii. 
101).—Some time ago I took the trouble to 
extract copies of several well-known hymns 
from various popular collections, and place 
them side by side for purposes of com- 
parison. I was surprised to find that in 


= literally agree. that 
|it is often the compilers of the collection, 
and not the author of the hymn, who are to 
blame for using bad English. May [ cite an 
example? In 1882 I wrote to the late Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, asking him which of the 
following was the correct ending of his well 
known hymn “I heard the voice of Jesus 
Say 
I looked to Jesus, and 1 found 
In Him my Star, my Sun; 
And in that light of life 1°ll walk 
Till travelling days are done 
(vide ‘The Congregational Hymn-Book’). 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my radiant sun ; 
So in the L ight of light I live, 
And glory is begun 
(vide ‘Psalms and Hymns......prepared for 
the Use of the Baptist Denomination ’). 

In reply Dr. Bonar said :— 

“As to my hymn, the ‘Congregational Hymn- 
Book’ is right and the Baptist wrong. I am sur. 
prised that such a liberty has been taken, because, 
while I give free permission to all compilers to use 
my hymns. I make it a condition that they shall 
| not alter them.” 

It would, I think, be hard to understand why 
such a silly alteration should have been made, 

but I think [ could, without much difficulty, 
find many equally puerile examples. 

I have looked up in several collections of 
hymns the examples given in C. C. B.’s note. 
With respect to the hymn “To the Name of 
our Salvation,” I find the particular verse 
quoted, and, indeed, the whole hymn much 
altered, in the ‘Hymnal Companion.’ The 
ints indicated of bad grammar and bad 
Enulish are, however, left untouched. In 
‘Church Hymns’ the late Canon Ellerton’s 
translation of this hymn is inserted, and I 
_ think your critic will agree that the following 
rendering of the fifth verse is a decided im 
provement :- 
| Name in worthiest honour planted 

Over every name on high ; 
Name whereby our foe is daunted, 
Satan’s hosts in terror fly ; 
Nanie to man in mercy granted, 
Timely succour to supply. 
In ‘Church Hymns’ is also, as I consider, a 
much better translation of hymn 97 ‘ Ancient 
and Modern.’ The trouble in the second 
verse quite disappears in the following 
rendering :— 
Eating of the tree forbidden, 
Man had sunk in Satan’s snare, 
When our pitying Creator 
Did this second tree prepare, 
Destined many ages later 
The first evil to repair. 


scarcely any case did the versions of the same 


The editor of ‘Church Hymns’ evidently 
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attempted to grapple with the ambiguous 
lines in “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” but with- 
out much effect, as witness the result :— 
Though like the wanderer (the sun gone down), 
Darkness comes over me—my rest a stone, &e. 
The first and last references are as quoted in 
every book I have consulted. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I am not concerned to defend the passages 
condemned by C. C. B., but of ny own know- 
ledge I can say that the compiler of a hymn- 
book meets with difficulties which are un- 
suspected by those who have not attempted 
that work. Nevertheless, those very errors, 
obscurities, and inconsistencies which in 
hymnals easily invite such apparently de- 
structive and victorious criticism exist in 
larger numbers in the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. Moreover, we are to sing 
“with the understanding,” and it has been 
frequently pointed out that unless all such 
books are wholly written in the most childish 
manner, so as to demand no exercise of any- 
body’s understanding, children and unedu- 
cated persons will always make misconcep- 
tions. I suppose C. C. B. would not relish 
hymns written after such a pattern as 

There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead, &c 


‘Eros’ anp ‘ANTEROS’ (9 §. viii. 163).— 
The book inquired after is ‘The Gladiators,’ 
written by George John Whyte- Melville, and 
ublished in 1863. There are later editions. 
hat which I have seen is dated 1892, with 
Messrs. Longman’s imprint, and contains a 
third section entitled ‘ Moira.’ F. ApaAms. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Very numerous replies to the same effect are 
acknowledged. 


PAINTED AND ENGRAVED Portratts (9 S. 
vii. 341, 438, 470, 512; viii. 72).—Some little 
time ago I saw an appeal in your columns 
for particulars of any portraits of national 
interest that might be in the hands of your 
readers or their friends. I have lately bought 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s study for the larger 
portrait of Campbell the poet. It is a very 
careful piece of work, much better than the 
engravings of the portrait. For some years 
I have had the original portrait in oils of 
George Paul Chalmers, painter, by Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S.A. It is a fine portrait 
and likeness, better than the Pettie in Mr. 
Pennington’s big book on Chalmers, I believe. 


Just now I am about to receive a portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott in which the modelling is | 


accurately taken from Chantrey’s bust, and 
the colour from the most authentic portraits. 
Of course this last cannot rank as an 
“authority,” but I believe it will be one of 
the most satisfactory likenesses of Scott yet 
seen. The accuracy of Chantrey is retained, 
while the want of reality of a piece of sculp- 
ture is avoided. Ropert Duncan. 
Whitetield, Govan, Glasgow. 


Manx Worps (9" S. viii. 83, 152).— A maze, 
or rather a meash or mease, of fish is com- 
monly spoken of as meaning 500, but it really 
means 620. The word is used almost, if not 
quite, exclusively of herrings The hundred 
of herrings here, in the Isle of Man, is the 
“long hundred ”—120, or six score ; and the 
fish are counted as follows: After the night’s 
fishing two of the crew work together for the 
pape : they take them in threes, using 
0th hands for the operation, and they throw 
them into a basket alternately, one calling 
the odd and the other the even numbers up 
to forty for each handful of three. Then one 
throws in three more, saying “‘ warp,” and the 
other throws in one and says “tally” ; and 
then a notch is cut on a stick to denote the 
100 (but really 124). When this has been done 
five times a “meash” of herrings has been 
counted, and it amounts to 620. It is always 
understood by the fishermen that the “ warp” 
and “tally” are thrown in to make good any 
possible error in counting. The word “ — 3 
most probably arises from using the tally 
stick to mark the hundred, but the origin of 
“warp” I do not know. As to mar-jire, I 

know nothing about it. 

Ernest B, Savace. 
St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


“GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF THE GAME” 
(9 S. viii. 164).—It is no doubt the suspense 
and uncertainty as to what will be the result 
of a game of skill like cricket that render 
it to the sporting mind “glorious” — an 
uncertainty especially characteristic of the 
national summer pastime. The expression 
“ glorious uncertainty” is said to be origin- 
ally from a play of Macklin’s in the eighteenth 
century, but I have no means at hand of 
verifying this. V. R. is perhaps aware of 
the reference in ‘N. & Q. (9™ 8. iii. 247) 
explaining the origin of the phrase “the 
glorious uncertainty of the law.’ 

J. H. MacMicHakt. 


Might not this have been suggested by the 
oft-quoted “uncertain glory” of an — 
day G. 

The “glorious uncertainty of the law” is 
an ironical expression of long standing to 
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encourage a litigant to hope, however des- 
rate his case may be, and | suppose sport- 
ing reporters have borrowed the phrase 
because the results in cricket matches and 
lawsuits are equally uncertain. 
B. D. Mose.ey. 

Burslem. 


FLtower Game vii. 329, 397, 474, 511 ; 
viii. 70).—Is not this practice universal? I 
cannot remember any locality in which I 
have not seen children making dandelion 
chains. I do not think that the word pissabed, 
which was the only name the dandelion bore 
among the common people when I was a 
child in Bucks and Oxon, had any mental 
association with enuresis. We had several 
things beginning with the same foresyllable. 
Thus the common thrift was pissbloom, and 
the ant was pissemmet, and all these words 
are to be found in the dictionaries to this 
day. Respecting the latter, | remember a 
story of a bectircshest teacher who was 
regaling his class at Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
with the wonders he had seen in London. 
At St. Paul’s he had been up and up till he 
reached the summit, and then, looking down, 
he saw the people in 'the streets appearing like 
the smallest things that could be imagined. 
“ What do you think they looked like? What 
are the smallest things you can remember ?’ 
And the answer came from a piping little 
treble in the corner, “ Please, teacher, they 
was like pissemmets ” ! 

Ricuarp WELForD. 

[ Pissenlit for dandelion or taraxacum is common 

in France, and is used by the elder Dumas. } 


Books ON MANNERS, DerorTMENT, AND 
EriQquette vii. 388, 516).— 

*R. Brathwaite’s The English Gentleman: con- 
taining sundry excellent Rules, or enguisite Obser- 
vations, tending to Direction of every Gentleman 
of selecter Ranke and Qualitie ; How to demeane or 
accomodate himselfe to the manage of publike or 
private affaires. 1633.’ 

Also his 

“The English Gentlewoman, drawne out to the 


full Body; expressing what Habilliments doe best | 


attire her, what Ornaments doe best adorne her, 
what Complements doe best accomplish her. 163).’ 
J. G. WaLuace-J 
Haddington. 


“Vaesac Miam” (9% viii. 45, 128). — 
With the light thrown upon this inserip- 
tion by Mr. ANpERSON there be no 
difficulty about the In 
* Dizionario di Abbreviature’ one finds that 
M.H.3.M. stands for “Memoriam hance sibi 
mandavit,” or 
davit.” If we 


**Monumentum hoc sibi man- 
substitute “ipsi” for “sibi,” 


Capelli’s | 


we read that v..#.s.a.c. ordered this monu- 
ment or memorial to himself. Possibly the 
correct reading is not s.A.c., but Sac, which 
is the abbreviation for “sacerdos”; and in 
this case the question is narrowed down 
to the identity of v.2. Local tradition or 
record should determine who this particular 
Roman was. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


SURNAMES FROM SINGLE Letters (9% S. 
vi. 264, 398).—This diocese (St. Albans) was 
at one time (about 1877-80?) represented in 
Convocation by an archdeacon and two proc- 
tors of the clergy, named respectively Ady 
(Archdeacon), Kay (Rev. W., D D., rector of 
Great Leighs), and Gee (Rev. Rd., D.D., 
vicar of Abbots poe ds The ‘ Clergy List’ 
will at any time supply —_ > not a few 
e.g. (1901), Abey, Bebe yes, Kew, ke. 

PHINN. 

Watford. 

LockTons oF LeICESTERSHIRE (9'" 8. viii. 
122)—In ‘N. & Q ,’ 5 §. xi. 329, Mr. 
LockToN requested information respecting the 
family of Locktons of Swineshead, to which 
two replies were received (see pp. 376, 397). 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


**GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE” S S. vi. 
186, 305, 356).—This curious superstition can 
be traced back to a much earlier authority 
than any hitherto quoted (so far as I can 
ascertain) in ‘N. & Q.’ Flavius Philostratus, 
in his life of Apollonius, represents him as 
visiting Gades, and tells of the belief that 
he found prevailing among the inhabitants 
that a death cannot occur during the flood- 
tide. His words are (after giving his theory 
of the tides), murrovrat be kik Tov 
vorotvrov mepi tov yap Xpovov ov 
TAnpprpe TO tdwp, ovK at yu xal 
tovs (‘Apoll. Tyan.,’ vol. 

. 166, Teubner edition). ALEX. LEEPER. 

“Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


Pecné Famiry (6 §. viii. 409; x. 207, 
313).—Can any one supply information as to 
the origin of the ancient family of Peché, 
with the name and immediate descendants of 
the younger son of a Due de Peché, who 
settled in England (county unknown) in the 
reign of Henry L, and who is said to have 
been the ancestor of the families of Pechey, 
Peachey, and Peach? Robert Peché was 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1121, as 
was Richard Pechéin 1161. “ Munsire” Gil- 
bert Pecche (Baron of Brune, and great- 
grandson of Hamon Peché, High Sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire) is included in the Camden 
Roll, and a Sir John Peché was Governor of 
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Warwick Castle in the reign of Edward III. 
How were these connected with John Peché, 
of Kingsthorpe, Leicestershire, and Sherow 
Hall, Derbyshire, in the fifteenth century ! 
Memor eT FIDELIs 


Cuartes LAMB AND THE RoyaL ACADEMY 
(9 S. viii. 104, 150)— Mr. Hepes may like to 
know that there is a picture by George Dance 
called ‘The Demoniac’ in the Diploma Gal- 
lery, Burlington House. F. 


Among the numerous short poems of A. 8. 
Pushkin is one addressed ‘To Dawe, 
Esq.,’ of which I offer an attempt at free 
translation :— 

Why doth thy wondrous pencil’s skill 
My negro profile deign to trace ? 
By thee immortalized, yet still 
Mephisto’s hisses hail that face. 
Go, sketch Olena, fresh and fair, 
In warmth of heartfelt inspiration ; 
Sure, youth and beauty only share 
The debt of genius’ adoration. 
Pushkin, as is well known, was descended on 
the mother’s side from Hannibal, a negro 
favourite of the Tsar Peter the Great, the 
subject of an historical sketch by this wonder- 
fully versatile writer. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


(9 vii. 468 ; viii. 72, 131).— 
Was burial alive a legal punishment for 
women in Burgundy at the time when the 
wife of the Lord of Chateauneuf is alleged to 
have poisoned her husband? Such a thing 
is not improbable. If we may accept the 
testimony of John Foxe, the martyrologist, it 
was so in the sixteenth century in Flanders. 
He tells his readers of the wife of a certain 
Adrian, a tailor of Dornick (Tournai), who 
was buried alive in 1545. She was, he says, 
“inclosed in an iron grate formed in 
shape of a pasty, was laid in the earth 
and buried ome 4 after the usual punish- 
ment of that country for women” (‘ Acts 
and Monuments,’ ed. 1856, vol. iv. p. 386). 
Another instance of the year 1549 from 
Bergen, in Hennegau, is recorded p. 391. 

EDWARD Paacect. 

“Turn” viii. 121).—As a rule a per- 
former waits for his “turn” in the wings, 
having already been “called” from the 
dressing-room. The word is almost exclu- 
sively in this sense used in the music-halls 
and on the variety stage. On the stage 
proper—the stage of the drama—the word 
“cue” is used. An actor waits at the 
wings for his “cue,” which is the last word 
of the actor or actress speaking, which 
gives him his entrance, or which, supposing 


him — the performer— to be on the stage, 
indicates to him that it is his turn to carry 
on the dialogue and the action of the play. 
“Extra turn” almost invariably means that 
a new performer is having his first public 
trial at that particular house. If he goes 
well he is tolerably sure of securing an 
engagement. 8. J. A. 


SMOKING A CoBBLer (9 vii. 509; viii. 
148). — Our revered Editor will perhaps 
permit me by an apt quotation to illustrate 
a meaning of the term “smoke” which, I 
fancy, is even now more frequently used than 
either of those mentioned as above in 
‘N. & Q” If it does nothing else—better it 
could not do—it will bring us into good 
literary society, and attest the vivacity of 
the wre of a distinguished company in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
In his ‘Journal to Stella,’ under the date 
2 December, 1710, Swift wrote :— 

“Steele, the rogue, has done the impudentest 
thing in the world; he said something in a J atler, 
that we ought to use the words ‘Great Britain,’ 
and not ‘ England,’ in common conversation ; as 
‘the finest lady in Great Britain,’ &c. Upon this 
Rowe, Prior, and I sent him a letter turning this 
into ridicule. He has to-day printed the letter and 
signed it J. S., M. P., and N. R., the first letters 
of our names. Congreve to-day told me he smoked 
it immediately.” 

If he had said he “twigged” it, Congreve 
would have used a modern equivalent for 
the term in question. O. 


‘The Smoked Miser; or, the Benefit of 
Hanging,’ is the title of a farce by Douglas 
Jerrold, first performed at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre when under the management of 
Egerton, previously to 1840 (‘ Life of E. L. 
enckand’ by Clement Scott, p. 175). 

OHN 


CHAIN - MAIL REINTRODUCED INTO THE 
British Army (9 8S. vi. 488; viii. 131).— 
The chain shoulder straps were introduced 
into the British army while Sir George 
Luck, K.C.B., was Inspector- General of 
Cavalry in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
reason is given in the following cutting from 
the Military Mail of 9 August :— 

“In the steel curb shoulder-protection, which 
now forms a part of the equipment of almost all 
cavalry, the troops have a permanent reminder of 
one of the most exciting adventures which befell 
Sir George Luck, the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding the Bengal Forces. During the Afghan 
operations of 1878-80 he took his regiment (the 
15th Hussars) up to Candahar, and encountered at 
Takht-i-Pula strong body of bill-men led by Afghan 
sowars, who made things pretty warm for him for 
a few minutes. In the hand-to-hand fighting he 


became engaged with a gigantic Pathan, who broke 
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down his guard, and would have cloven him from | 
shoulder to belt but that his wife had sewn on his 
shoulders in the lining of his tunic a couple of | 
steel curb chains, one of which broke the force of | 
the slash. The incident so impressed the military 
authorities in India that what is now known as the 
Luck or ‘lucky’ shoulder-curb was soon after- 
wards introduced.” 
I believe, however, that steel chain was 
always toa certain extent used for protective 
purposes by our Indian cavalry regiments. 
C. 8. Harrts. 


“ ALEHOUSE LetTice”: “ApMIRE” (9 
viii. 83).—In olden times alehouse windows 
were frequently open windows, with a trellis 
or lattice to prevent passers-by from 
looking in. This lattice was generally 
painted red. In ‘King Henry IV.’ Pistol 
says :— 

“ He called me, even now, my lord, through a red 
lattice, and I could see no part of his face from the 
windows.” 

In the ‘ Last Will and Testament of Law- 
rence Lucifer,’ 1604, is the following 
passage :— 

*“*Watched sometimes ten hours together in an 
alehouse, ever and anon peeping forth and sampling 
thy nose with the red lattice.” 

Again in ‘The Miseries of Infore'd Mar- 
riage,’ 1607 :— 

“Tis treason to the red lattice, enemy to the 
signpost.” 

In the ‘Christmas Ordinary,’ London, 
1682 :— 

Where the Red Lettice doth shine 
an outward sign 
Good ale is a traffic within. 

In the end red lattice became synonymous 
with alehouse. In Marston’s ‘Antonio and 
Mallina’ [1602], 1633 :— 

** As well known by my wit as an alehouse bya 
red lattice.” 

And in ‘Tom Brown’s Works’ :— 

“ Trusty Rachel was drinking burnt-brandy, with 
a couple of tinder-box cryers at the next red 
pattice. 

For further references see Camden Hotten's 
‘History of Signboards’; Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities’ ; ‘Folk Etymology,’ by the Rev. 
A. Smythe Palmer, 1882 ; Dyce’s ‘Glossary to 
the Works of William Shakespeare’ ; ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ by Dr. Brewer. 

Everarp Home CoLemayn. 


MERLIN (9 S. viii. 103).—The best work I 
have seen on the above is ‘ The Life of Merlin, 


surnamed Ambrosius: his a and 
Predictions Interpreted,’ &c., Lond., 1813. 


The address to the reader is signed by Thomas 
Heywood. Whether this is an exact reprint 
of Thomas Heywood’s work with the same 


title printed in 1641 I am unable to decide. 
It gives a history of England from Brute to 
King Charles L., interspersed with selections 
from the predictions, and explains the ful- 
filment of them, showing how the figures 
used in the prophecies appertain to the per- 
sons living desing the period mentioned. 
JOHN RADcLirFeE. 


The edition of Merlin which Mr. R. B. 
Marston is inquiring after is clearly that 
referred to in a letter which appeared in 
the 7imes of 25 August, 1801. This curious 
letter is reprinted in the 7'imes of Saturday, 
24 August last. I think the edition must be 
imaginary, as I failed to find any record of it. 

W. Roperrs. 

LAVINGTON IN Sussex (9 S. viii. 16).— 
Peter Lombard in the Church Times for 
14 June corrected the inaccuracy con- 
tained in his previous week's note, which 
Mr. GeorGe ANGus pointed out in your issue 
of 6 July. It may, however, perhaps interest 
some of your sendaes to know how the estate 
at Wool Lavington descended to the bishop, 
whose son now holds it. It was purchased 
in 1589 by Giles Garton, a citizen of London, 
and passed successively to his son, Sir Peter 
Garton, Knt., who died 1624, and to his 
grandson, Henry Garton, M.P. for Arundel 
in 1640: the latter, who died soon after the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, left an only 
child, Mary Garton, who married Robert 
Orme, of Peterborough, and their son Robert 
Orme, M.P. for Midhurst 1705 and 1710-11, 
who died in 1711, and his son Garton Orme, 
M.P. for Arundel 1739-54, inherited the 
estate in due succession. The last named 
left an only child, Charlotte Orme, who in- 
herited Wool Lavington, and married Richard 
Bettesworth, of Petworth, co. Sussex, and 
from this union the only issue was a daughter, 
Charlotte Bettesworth, who married John 
Saigent,* M.P. for Seaford, Queenborough, 
and Bodmin from 1790 to 1806, and held the 
estate until her death, 31 March, 1841. Her 
eldest son was the Rev. John Sargent, rector 
of Lavington, the friend and biographer of 
Henry Martyn, who died vitd matris 3 May, 
1833, having married 29 November, 1804, 
Mary Smith, only child of Abel Smith, of 
Wilford, co. Nottingham, elder brother of 
Robert Smith, first Lord Carrington. Their 
children were two sons, who died unmarried 
—the younger, Henry Martyn Sargent, died 
13 June, 1836, while an undergraduate at 
Balliol College, Oxford, his brother having 
predeceased him —and five daughters, the 


| * See Sargent of Lavington, co. Sussex (9 8. vii. 


329, 432). 
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eldest of whom died young and unmarried. | volumes of natural history that we have seen for 
Of the remaining four daughters, the eldest, |S°™¢ time.| The writer is an authority to be 


Emily, married Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
while he was yet a layman, and died 10 March, 
1841, three weeks before her grandmother, at 
whose decease the bishop inherited the estate 
in right of his wife. F. DE 


WPiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A History of Modern Europe. By T. H. Dyer and 

A. Hassall. Vols. l. and [I]. (Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. an Oxford scholar of repute, 
has revised with evident care and knowledge this, 
the third edition of a book which starts from the 
fall of Constantinople (1453), and is to reach, when 
all the six volumes are out, as late as 1900. The 
volumes before us cover the period 1453-1585, which 
our readers will readily recognize as one of the most 
nteresting in history, producing as it did so many 
ideas that are still ruling the world, such masterful 
men as Pope Julius Il. (a figure worthy of the 
satire of Erasmus and the art of Michael Angelo), 
Henry VIIL, Francis L, Charles V., and the men 
who “ made a combustion in Germany about reli- 
gion.” Geographical discoveries and military 
changes are duly recorded, and the estimate of men 
and their doings, though too brief to be entirely 
satisfactory in some cases—e.y., that of Savonarola 
—seems judicious where we feel competent to pro- 
nounce on it. Abundant references are added at 
the bottom of the page, and the volumes seem 
unusually free from the bias which always puts 
England in the right. 

Since Hallam’s solid contributions to the period 
are prejudiced in regard to the Reformation and 
Ranke’s works are not easy reading, while other 
excellent writers, such as the late Dr. Creighton, 
go into too much detail for the ordinary man, many 
will be glad to have this able summary. To those 
who are more interested in the humanists than in 
humanity, or the princes who oppress humanity and 
make history, these pages may be a little disappoint- 
ing. Why, for instance, are no authorities given 
for the life of Erasmus in the section devoted to 
him, which is really too brief for so subtle a 
character? It would, however, be unfair to deny 
the interest of this history even for the common 


man, who will find a reasonable infusion of good 
things said by Popes and princes to enliven the 
lump. Thus * All is lost save honour” is included, 
though its authenticity is denied. Many of the 
dicta are in brief and biting Latin. To mention | 
but a few of the things which have attracted our 
eyes, we have followed the rise of the word ** Pro- 
testant,” Magellan sailing round the world, the 
battle of Mohacs (in which a modern Hungarian 
musician, Korbay, has made us feel an interest), 
the decline of Venice, and more than one set of 
Gueux whose influence was worth gold in plenty. 
The writing is not brilliant, but not as a vas 
irritating. We have noticed a few trifling slips in 
the printing, but the Latin and French quoted are 
unusually free fromerror. The index is, we suj»pose, 
reserved for the last volume. 


trusted, and there are several pages of coloured 
illustrations, which will assist the process of iden- 
tification. Though we do not ourselves collect 
specimens, preferring to see the butterfly free and 
aie, we have often marked his course and colour 
when 

Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 

A living flash of light he flew, 
and remember our delight on first learning a little 
entomology. The colours of the plates are occasion- 
ally not so bright as they might be, but in any case 
they must be far behind nature. Tennyson well 
suggests brilliance when he says that his college 
ladies should “‘ move as rich as Emperor-moths.” 
lt is pleasant to know that some of the haunts of 
rare specimens, such as the Fens, have been pre- 
served against the improving hand of man, which 
destroys so much that is obsolescent and beautiful. 


DEMANDING, in the Fortnightly, whether men 
desire immortality, Mr. F. C. 8. Schiller seems 
disposed to answer the question in the negative. 
We will commend to him the words of Milton :— 
Who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity? 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night ? 
The speaker is Belial, but the thought is the pogt’s. 
Mrs. Marshall gives a good account of Gerhart 
Hauptmann, accompanied by an analysis of many 
of his plays. Under the title ‘ A Censor of Modern 
Womanhood’ George Paston deals with the 
late Mrs. Lynn Linton, the judgment on whom 
does not err on the side of leniency. Mr. W. 
Roberts, writing on ‘ Book Collecting as an Invest- 
ment,’ advances the prices brought in the recent 
sale of the Ashburnham books and MSS. The rise 
in price of many of these is astounding. It is 
roughly estimated that books which cost less than 
60,000/. brought 175,000/. Not less remarkable 
than the rise in value of some of the lots is the 
decline in others. The influence upon prices of the 
American purchaser is strongly felt. Mr. L. Marillier 
writes on ‘Social eet we in Contemporary 
French Fiction,’ with special relation to Emile Zola 
and J. H. Rosny. A literary supplement contains 
‘A Long Duel: a Serious Comedy in Four Acts,’ by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford.—In the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Walter Frewen Lord writes on * Lord Lytton’s 
Novels,’ and makes a fantastic attempt to find the 


| secret of their popularity in Bulwer’s classical 


education. The novelist is said to have “ deliber- 
ately debauched his intelligence by writing down 
to the level of a public which he despised.” Much 
eloquence is expended on explanations of the causes 
of Bulwer’s failure to contribute to our literature 
anything of permanent value. He could have done 
this had he so willed, holds Mr. Lord, but he would 
not take the trouble, since it did not pay. The 


| secret of failure we are disposed to place in a total 


absence of sincerity. In his writings, as in his life, 
the first Lord Lytton was a poseur. Our recol- 
lections of the man are fresher than those of his 
books. We did not find his supernatural writings 
so impressive as does his latest critic, and are 
astonished to hear that his ‘The Haunters and the 


Familiar Butterflies and Moths, by Mr. W. F. | Haunted’—which, however, we do not recall to 
Kirby (Cassell & Co.), is one of the best cheap | have read—is ‘‘the most terrifying ghost story ever 
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written.” Mr. Henry Mangan describes ‘ The Sieges 
of Derry and Limerick,’ casting in so doing much 
light upon a portion of our history with which few 
have a very Intimate acquaintance. M. Jusserand 
writes on ‘Tennis.’ As might be expected from 
his Excellency’s previous labours, the article deals 
with philology rather than sport. Supporting Prof. 
Skeat’s supposition, he holds that tennis comes 
from fenez—accept, the word used before serving a 
ball, and ouualiinn the customary exclamation, 
** Play!” The article is learned and convincing. 
Prince Kropotkin writes on ‘Recent Science.’ 
Mrs. Henry Birchenough gives ‘Sketches in a 
Northern Town,’ either Yorkshire or Lancashire. 
The Hon. Auberon Herbert concludes his ‘ Assum- 
ing the Foundations..—The Pall Mall opens 
with a description by pen and pencil of London 
as it is to be some ten years hence when con- 
templated improvements have been carried out. 


Haytime and the Corn,’ an English idyl, has a 
rusticity and grace uncommon In modern verse, 


land is almost good enough for Herrick. George 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Some of the _ doomed to destruction are | 


also depicted. An account by Prof. Max Lieber- 
mann of Jozef Israels is translated by Mr. Albert 
Kinross. Many admirable designs of the great 
vainter are reproduced. ‘Some Private Zoos,’ by 
Mr. F. G, ‘Aflato, depicts the animals in the famous 
collections at Tring, Haggerston, and elsewhere, 
and is illustrated by designs of zebras, wapiti 
deer, and other animals. “Zoos” has a strange 
look in the plural, and, though convenient, is not 
in that form wholly to be commended. Mr. Archer’s 
real conversation with Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is readable. 
With it are given pictures of Grim’s Dyke, Mr. 
Gilbert’s house, and a portrait of the dramatist. 
‘A Nature Note,’ by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, is ex- 
cellent. ‘The Climber’ in the Dolomites records 
the particulars of an ascent of the Crata da Lago. 
Mr. Chesterton’s ‘ Books to Read’ opens with the 
somewhat startling assertion that “Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s ‘ Lord Jim’ is the last great book of Eng- 
lish literature.” Not having read the work in 
question, we are in no position to challenge the 
verdict. We can but express our regret at our 
ignorance, and our admiration at the bestowal of 
high literary rewards.—Scribner’s opens with ‘ The 
Poor in Summer,’ a description by pen and pencil 
of life in New York during the hot weather. 
The picture is animated, and the proceedings 
presented may be paralleled in London by any one 
who devotes his holidays to an exploration of life 
in the East-End. An article—the first of three 

by Major-General Francis V. Green, with illustra- 
tions by various artists, “5 *The United States 
Army.’ It begins at the beginning with the army 
of some 20,000 men of which, in 1775, Washington 
took command at Cambridge, and, besides the 
pictures of early generals and warlike scenes, repro- 
duces interesting documents. ‘The Beguiling of 
the Bears’ shows the manner in which bears are 
trapped in New Brunswick. Bears, it appears, are 
sad enemies of the young moose. Mr. Andrews 
gives an interesting account of “the Mercury of 
the Revolution,” and reproduces many of his works. 
‘A Vaudeville Turn’ is very amusing.--No. viii. 
of ‘A Londoner’s Log-Book,’ which appears in the 
Cornhill, purports to be the diary of a clergyman, 
and is one of the most whimsical pieces of irony 


we recall. More than once during its perusal we 
indulged in a hearty guffaw. ‘ Boer Critics on the 
Great War’ consists of the estimate by some of our 
Boer prisoners of Dr. Conan Doyle’s history of the 
war, with which they have been supplied. It is 
naturally worthy of close attention, ‘ Betwixt the 


Paston writes on ‘N. P. Willis,’ a writer now all 
but forgotten. ‘A Byway in the Cotswolds’ is 
descriptive of people rather than of scenery. Sir 
Willram Lee Warner gives an interesting account 
of ‘The Indian Civil Service.’ The Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett continues his eminently spirited and 
dramatic account of the great Indian Mutiny.— 
In the Gent/eman’s Col. G. H. Trevor gives, under 
the heading ‘ Hyderabad,’ an account of the cere- 
monies once observed in approaching the Nizam, 
and narrates the circumstances under which they 
were abolished. ‘The Staging of Plays Three Hun- 
dred Years Ago’ is a brief paper on a large subject. 
An account of Pompeii is extracted by Miss Lily 
Wolfssohn from Prof. Mau. Mr. W. Miller has a 
paper on ‘The Novels of Pérez Galddés.’—In Long- 
man’s the papers of most interest are concerned 
with flowers. ‘Essex and the Early Botanists,’ by 
the Rev. John Vaughan, is pleasant reading for 
naturalists. ‘English Flowers in an Egyptian 
Garden,’ by Mrs. Butcher, shows what English 
plants thrive in Egypt. Among them are sweet 
peas and, infrequently, primroses. ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century London through French Spectacles’ gives 
some opinions of early French tourists. Mr. Lang 
is as usual entertaining and edifying in ‘At the 
Sign of the Ship.’ 


Mr. ALLAN Fea, the author of ‘The Flight of 
the King’ and many other antiquarian and historical 
books, promises ‘ King Monmouth: being a History 
of the Career of James Scott, “the Protestant 
Duke,” 1649-1685,’ illustrated by the author. The 
publisher is Mr. John Lane. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or } ages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.’ 

W. T. Haut (** Bull Rings ”).—Places for the bull- 
fights in Spain, and in Elizabethan times for bull- 
baiting in England. See ‘ H.E.D.’ 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW VOLUME 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1901. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF 


AMERICA, Chinese Discovery of -—- Genealogical ; 
Research in—Orthography of. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, Founder of. 
CHAUCER—Churches, 

CORPUS CHRISTI DAY. 

DEFOE (Daniel), his last Male Descendant. 
DOVECOTES, Ancient, 

EDWARD VIL. 

EPIGRAMS. 

EPITAPHS. 

EXECUTIONS at TYBURN. 

FIVE O'CLOCK TEA, 


FLAG (The National) of the United States—East 
India Company—The May Flower, 


FOLK-LORE, 

FONTENOY, Irish Brigade at the Battle of. 
FRASER (Simon, Lord Lovat). 

FUNERAL CARDS, 

HAND-RULING in Old Title-pages. 
HERALDRY. 

HOP and MALT Substitutes. 
INTERMENTS, Orientation in. 


IRISH HARPS, Names of famous. 


THE SUBJECTS TREATED ON:-— 


JOAN of ARC. 

JOHNSON (Dr. 8.), Spelling of his Name, 
LAMB (Charles), The Champion, 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 

MOON-LORE. 

MONOLITH with Cup Markings in Hyde Park, 


OBITUARIES :—Victoria Regina et Imperatrix— 
Sir Walter Besant—R. W. Binns—Duchess of 
Cleveland—Frederick 8, Ellis— Dr, Hall—H. E. 
Morgan—Basil Woodd Smith—George Murray 
Smith—John Sykes—Rev, W. R. Tate, 

PROVERBS and PHRASES. 

PUBLIC MOURNING. 

QUOTATIONS. 

SONGS and BALLADS. 

SPENSER (Edmund). 


STONES, Healing, Boulder, Sarson, Incised 
Circles on, 


THACKERAY, his Drawing of the Marquis of 
Steyne. 

TOWNS which have changed their Sites, 

TWOPENNY TUBE, the Phrase, 

VERBS formed out of Proper Names. 

WALTON (Izaak), a Relic of. 

WELSH MANUSCRIPT PEDIGREES 


WHEEL, broken on the, most recent infliction of 
the punishment. 


WINE in the early Christian Church. 
WORDSWORTH, allusion in ‘The Warning.’ 


London: JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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